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THE CAPTURE OF VINCENNES. 


[The Capture of Vincennes by Col. George Rogers Clark, 
in 1779, has always been considered as highly honorable to the 
councils and arms of Virginia, and merits of course a proper 
illustration in our work. The account ef the affair which we 
have in Marshall's Life of Washington, is clear and compact, 
but otherwise hardly sufficient; and that in Girardin’s History 
of Virginia, though somewhat longer and more florid, is still 
scarcely adequate to the importance and splendor of the event. 
We avail ourselves, therefore, with great pleasure, of the fol- 
lowing more expanded commemoration of the exploit, whieh 
we find in an “ Address delivered before the Vincennes Histori- 
cal and Antiquarian Society, February 22, 1839,” by Judge Law 
of that place; which handles the subject in a more extended 
and becoming manner, and which we are confident our readers 
will peruse with lively interest. ] 


The war between France and England, which broke out 
about 1754, deprived the former of all her possessions in 
this country; Canada was added to Great Britain, and 
Louisiana to Spain. The English, anxious to acquire 
possession of the country, soon after the peace of 1763 
took possession of it. The subsequent events will intro- 
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duce the American population on the stage of action; and 
a brief but accurate history of the events which have oc- 
curred since, will close my notice of it. The inhabitants 
occupying the Post, seem to have but little considered or 
regarded the change. Their old laws, customs, manners, 
and habits, were continued ; and, as remarked by one who 
was present, “the change of government would have 
hardly been known.” The difficulties, however, between 
the mother country, and her colonies, were about to pro- 
duce a change, which has been felt to the present day 
among the ancient inhabitants of the “ Post.’ I refer to 
the capture of it by Gen. George Rogers Clark, February 
23d, 1779. Of this expedition, of its results, of its impor- 
tance, of the merits of those engaged in it, of their bravery, 
of their skill, of their prudence, of their success, a volume 
would not more than suffice for the details. Suffice it to 
say, that in my opinion—and I have accurately and criti- 
cally weighed and examined all the results produced by 
any contests in which we were engaged during the reyo- 
lutionary war—that for bravery, for hardships endured, for 
skill and consummate tact and prudence on the part of the 
commander, obedience, discipline and love of country on 
the part of his followers; for the immense benefits acqui- 
red, and signal advantages obtained by it for the whole 
Union, it was second to no enterprize undertaken during 
that struggle: I might add, second to no undertaking in 
ancient or modern warfare. The whole credit of this con- 
quest belongs to two men—Gen. George Rogers Clark, 
and Col. Francis Vigo. And when we consider that by it 
the whole territory now covered by the three great States 
of Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, was added to the Union, 
and so admitted to be by the commissioners on the part of 
Great Britain, at the preliminaries for the settlement of the 
treaty of peace in 1783; and but for the very conquest the 
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boundaries of our territory west, would have been the Ohio, 
instead of the Mississippi, and so acknowledged and ad- 
mitted both by our own, and the British commissioners at 
that conference—a territory embracing upwards of two 
million of people, the human mind is lost in the contem- 
plation of its effects; and we can but wonder that a force 
of one hundred and seventy men, the whole number of 
Clark’s troops, should, by this single action, have produced 
such important results. That they did so, however, all 
history attests. 

“Tt was on the 10th day of December, 1777, that Col. 
Clark opened the plan of the Illinois campaign, against 
the British interests in this quarter, to the celebrated Pat- 
rick Henry then Governor of Virginia.” It is unnecessary 
now to go into all the causes which led to the adoption of 
the plan of a western campaign as suggested by Gen., then 
Col. Clark. Suffice it to say, that it was not without doubt 
as to its success, and great difficulty in preparing the m a 
terial for the enterprize, that it was undertaken. Virginia 
herself, from whom the aid was demanded, and assistance 
in men and money was expected, was in the most critical 
period of her revolutionary struggle; her finance exhaust- 
ed, her sons drawn from the cultivation of the soil, and 
from all the avocations of civil life—for the most part in 
the field, battling for freedom,—it is not to be wondered 
at, “ that the counsels which advised so distant an expedi- 
tion should have been listened to with doubt, and adopted 
with caution.” Fortunately for the country they were not 
unheeded. Gov. Henry, encouraged by the advice of some 
of Virginia’s most prominent and patriotic sons, yielded to 
the solicitations of Clark ; and, on the 2d of January, 1778, 
he received two sets of instructions,—* one public, direc- 
ting him to proceed to Kentucky for its defence ; the other, 
secret, ordering an attack on the British Post at Kaskas- - 
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kia,’’—and with the instructions, twelve hundred pounds in 
depreciated currency, as his military chest for conquering an 
empire. On the 24th of June, 1778, and during a total 
eclipse of the sun,—a sad forboding, as the party thought, 
of their future success, but which ultimately proved “ the 
sun of Austerlitz,”’—this patriotic band of four companies, 
under the command of Captains Montgomery, Helm, Bow- 
man, and Harrod, crossed the falls of the Ohio, on their 
apparently “ forlorn expedition.” 

It is a well known matter of history, ‘‘ that during the 
commencement of our revolutionary struggle, the heart- 
rending scenes and wide spread ravages of our Indian foes 
on the western frontier, were caused principally by the 
ammunition, arms, and clothing supplied at the British 
military stations of Detroit, Vincennes, and Kaskaskia, — 
then garrisoned by British troops.” To divert the atten- 
tion of the enemy from our own frontier, and to occupy 
them in the defence of their own positions, it was neces- 
sary to carry the war into their own dominions. The ac- 
tive mind of Clark saw that, by doing this, a diversion 
would be created in our favor. ‘His first intention was 
to march directly to Vincennes; but on receiving his troops, 
the paucity of the number, and the want of all the mate- 
rial necessary for the attack of a fortified town, induced 
him to abandon this object, and to prosecute the one ori- 
ginally contemplated by his instructions, the capture of 
Kaskaskia.’ It forms no part of the plan of this address 
to enter into the details of that expedition. Suffice it to 
say, that it was eminently successful, without the loss of a 
single man; and that, on the 4th of July, 1778, Kaskaskia 
yielded to the supremacy of American enterprize and valor, 
and with Cahokia surrendered to the American arms. 

It must be recollected, that previous to this event, a 
treaty of peace had been concluded between France and 
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the United States. The intelligence of it had been com- 
municated to Clark, on his descent down the Ohio. The 
effect of this treaty had a wonderful influence upon the 
subsequent events of the campaign. _ Among the individ- 
uals at Kaskaskia, at the time of its capture, was M. Gi- 
bault, the Roman Catholic priest at Vincennes. The cap- 
ture of Vincennes, as Clark himself admits, ‘‘ had never 
been out of his mind from the first moment he undertook 
the expedition westward.” His success at Kaskaskia 
served only to inspire a wish for the accomplishment of the 
long desired achievment. Affairs being regulated at Kas- 
kaskia, he sent for M. Gibault, and explained to him his 
views. This patriotic individual, who subsequently recei- 
ved the public thanks of Virginia for his services, and whose 
strong attachment for the American cause is well known, 
readily and cheerfully sustained him. Dispatched by Clark, 
to sound the French population here, over whom he had 
great influence, he, on his arrival, assembled them in the 
church, explained the object of his mission, the alliance 
with France, and the negotiations with which he was en- 
trusted. He had no sooner finished, than the population 
en masse took the oath of allegiance to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. A commandant was elected, and the Amer- 
ican flag displayed over the fort,—much to the astonish- 
ment of their Indian neighbors, who for the first time saw 
the glorious stars and stripes, instead of the Cross of St. 
George, unfurled to that breeze in which it has so often 
since waved triumphantly. 

M. Gibault, returned to Kaskaskia with the gratifying in- 
telligence of the perfeet success of his mission; not less, 
it may be presumed, to the astonishment of Clark; than to 
his gratification. Capt. Helm was appointed commandant 
“and Agent for the Indian affairs in the department of the 
Wabash,” and repaired to the “ Post,” at which it was the 
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intention of Clark to place a strong garrison, on the arri- 
val of the reinforeements expected from Virginia. These 
reinforcements never arrived; and a new and important 
leaf in the chapter of our history is about to be unfolded, 
and another individual no less celebrated, and to us equal- 
ly dear with the conqueror, and whose name will go down 
to posterity with his, in the history of our place, and, on 
the same bright page which records the valor of the com- 
mander, is to be introduced to your notice. 

It was on the first of August, 1778, that M. Gibault re- 
turned to Kaskaskia with the intelligence of the submission 
of the French inhabitants here, to the American governe 
ment, and of the circumstances above detailed. It was 
well known that Governor Abbott, the commander here, 
at the time of Clark’s expedition to the Illinois, had gone 
to Detroit on business; and that no great time would 
elapse before reinforcements would be sent from that post 
to Vincennes. Clark could not, even had he have desired 
it, detailed any of his owa command to garrison the place. 
Helm was here, a commandant in name simply, without a 
single soldier under his command. From the first of Au- 
gust, when M. Gibault returned, until the 29th of January, 
1779, Clark had not received a single communication from 
Vincennes. How he obtained it, and the consequences 
resulting from the commnnication, it is now my purpose 
briefly to unfold. 

. Francis Vigo, better known to us under the military title 
of Col. Francis Vigo, a rank which he held during the 
territorial government, was born in Mondovi, in the king- 
dom of Sardina, in the year 1747. He lefi his parents and 
guardians at a very early age, and enlisted in a Spanish 
regiment as a private soldier. The regiment was ordered 
to the Havana, and a detachment of it subsequently to 
New Orleans, then a Spanish post, and which. detachment 
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Col. Vigo accompanied. At what time, and under what 
circumstances he left the army, is not actually known. It 
is believed, that his attention to his duties, his natural in- 
telligence, and highminded and honorable depertment, 
gained him the esteem and confidence of his commander; 
and that he received his “discharge without any application 
on his own part. We find that shortly after his discharge— 
and probably by the aid of the same powerful friend, whe 
had obtained it—he was supplied with goods, and engaged 
in the Indian trade on the Arkansas and its tributaries; 
and that a few years after, he made a settlement at St. 
Louis, also a Spanish post, and was comnected in the 
closest relations of friendship and business with the Gov+ 
ernor of Upper Louisiana, then residing at the same place, 
and whose confidence and affection he enjoyed in the 
highest degree. That a private soldierya man without ed- 
ucation—for he could but simply write his name—should 
in a few years, thus be enabled to make his way in the 
world, and, in so short a period, become so extensively 
engaged in business, so highly respected and beloved, as 
we know him to have been at the period to which I allude, 
as well as to the day of his death, shows him to have thus 
ear'y been possessed of a goodness of heart, a purity of 
mind, a high, honorable, and chivalric bearing; qualities 
which grew with his growth and strengthened with his 
strength, until the very close of his long and useful life, 
At the time of Clark’s capture of Kaskaskia, Col. Vigo 
was a resident of St. Louis, and extensively engaged under 
the patronage of the Governor in the Indian trade up the 
Missouri. A Spaniard by birth and allegiance, he was 
under ne obligation to assist us. Spain was then at peace 
with Great Britain, and: any interference on the part of her 
citizens was a breach of neutrality, and subjected an indi- 
vidual, especially of the high character and standing of 
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Col. Vigo, to all the contumely, loss, and vengeance, which 
British power on this side of the Mississippi could conflict. 
But Col. Vigo did not falter. With an innate love of lib- 
erty; an attachment to republican principles, and an ar- 
dent sympathy for an oppressed people struggling for their 
rights, he overlooked all personal consequences; and as 
soon as he learnt of Clark’s arrival at Kaskaskia, he cross- 
ed the line—went there and tendered him his means, and 
his influence, both of which were joyfully accepted. Know- 
ing Col. Vigo’s influence with the ancient inhabitants of 
the country, and desirous of obtaining some information 
from Vincennes, from which he had not heard for several 
months, Col. Clark, in a conference with Col. Vigo, pro- 
posed, that he should come here and learn the actual state 
of affairs at the Post. Col. Vigo did not hesitate a mo- 
ment in obeying this command. With a single servant he 
proceeded on his journey ; and when on the Embarras, he 
was seized by a party of Indians, plundered of every thing 
he possessed, and brought a prisoner before Hamilton, 
then in possession of the place, which, with his troops, he 
had a short time before captured, holding Capt. Helm a 
prisoner of war. Being a Spanish subject, and conse- 
quently a non combatant, Governor Hamilton, although he 
strongly suspected the motives of his visit, dared not con- 
fine him; he accordingly admitted him to his parole, on 
the single condition, that he should daily report himself at 
the Fort. On his frequent visits there, his acute and dis- 
cerning mind, aided by the most powerful memory I ever 
knew, enabled him early to ascertain the state of the gar- 
rison, its numerical force, means of defence, position, in 
fine all the matter necessary to make an accurate report, 
as soon as liberated. Hamilton in the mean time embar- 
rassed by his detention, besieged by the French inhabitants 
of the town, by whom he was beloved, for his release ; and 
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finally threatened by them, that unless released, they would 
refuse all supplies to the garrison, yielded, on condition 
that Col. Vigo would sign an article “ not to do any act 
during the war injurious to the British interests.” This he 
absolutely and positively refused. The matter was finally 
adjusted, on an agreement entered into on the part of Col. 
Vigo, “ not to do any thing injurious to the British inter- 
ests on his way to St. Louis.” The agreement was sizned, 
and the next day he departed in a periouge down the Wa- 
bash and the Ohio, and up the Mississippi with two voya- 
gers accompanying him. Col. Vigo faithfully and reli- 
giously kept the very letter of the bond; on Ais way to St. 
Louis he did nothing injurious in the slightest degree to 
British interests. But he had no sooner set his foot on 
shore there, and changed his dress, than in the same peri- 
ouge he hastened to Kaskaskia, and gave the information, 
and arranged the plan, through the means of which, and 
by which alone, Clark was enabled to succeed, and did 
succeed, in surprising Hamilton, and making captives of 
him and his garrison, 

It was on the 5th of February, 1779, that a Spartan band 
of one hundred and seventy men, headed by as gallant a 
leader as ever led men to battle, crossed the Kaskaskia 
river, on their march to this place. The incidents of this 
campaign, their perils, their sufferings, their constancy, 
their success, would be incredible, were they not matters of 
history. In my opinion, as I have before remarked, no 
campaign either in ancient or modern warfare, taking into 
consideration the force employed, the want of material, the 
country passed over, the destitution of even the necessa- 
ries of life, the object to be accomplished, and the glori- 
ous results flowing from it, is to be compared to it. And 
what is even yet more astonishing, is the fact, that a battle 
which decided the fate of an empire, a campaign which 
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added to our possessions a country more than equal in ex- 
tent to the United kingdoms of Great Britain, Scotland, 
and Ireland, has scarcely even a page of our revolutionary 
annals devoted to its details, or making even honorable 
mention of the brave and gallant men who so nobly and 
successfully conducted it. 

Time would fail me, and your patience would be perhaps 
exhausted, were I to follow step by step, and day by day, 
this small, but brave, devoted, patriotic, and chivalrous 
corps, through the wilderness from Kaskaskia to this place. 
It would be but a repetition of daily sufferings, of fatigue, 
of peril, of constancy, of perseverence, and of hope. Day 
after day, without provisions, wading in ice and water to 
their necks, through the over-flowed bottoms of the Wa- 
bash, carrying their rifles above their heads, their gallant 
chief taking the lead, foremost in difficulty and in danger, 
did these patriotic soldiers struggle on, faint, weary, cold 
and starving, until the prize was in view, and their object 
was accomplished. Look around you, my friends, and see 
what this portion of our beloved Union is now. Look 
ahead, and tell me, if you can, what it is to be a half cen- 
tury hence, supposing the improvements to progress as 
they have the last twenty years—and the advancement will 
be geometrical—and then go back with me sixty years 
since, this very day, and learn from an actor in the scene— 
one holding command, and from whose unpublished jour- 
nal, I make the extract, what the country was, and the dif 
ficulties and dangers, the perils and sufferings those en- 
dured who conquered it for you, and yours: and should you, 
or those who are to come after you, to the latest generation 
forget them, “ may your right hands forget their cunning.” 

“February 22nd, 1779. Col. Clark encouraged his 
men, which gave them great spirits. Marched on in the 
water; those that were weak and famished from so much 
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fatigue, went in the canoes. We came three miles farther 
to some sugar camps, where we stayed all night. Heard 
the evening and morning guns at the Fort. No provisions 
yet. The Lord help us. 


“23rd. Set off to cross a plain called Horse Shoe Plain, 
about four miles Icng, all covered with water Lreast high. 
Here we expected some of our brave men must certainly 
perish, the water having froze in the night, and so long 
fasting. Having no other resource but wading this lake of 
frozen water, we plunged in with courage, Col. Clark be- 
ing first. We took care to have boats by, to take those 
who were weak and benumbed with the cold into them. 
Never were men so animated with the thought of avenging 
the ravages done to their back settlements, as this small 
army was. About one o’clock we came in sight of the 
town. We halted on a small hill of dry land, called 
“Warren’s Island,” where we took a prisoner hunting 
ducks, who informed us that no person suspected our com- 
ing in that season of the year. Col. Clark wrote a letter 
by him to the inhabitants, as follows :— 


* To the Inhabitants of Post Vincennes. 


“GENTLEMEN: Being now within two miles of your vil- 
lage with my army, determined to take your Fort this night, 
and not being willing to surprize you; I take this method 
of requesting such of you, as are true citizens, and willing 
to enjoy the liberity I bring you, to remain still in your 
houses. And those, if any there are, that are friends to the 
King, will instantly repair to the Fort, and join the Hair. 
Buyer GENERAL, and fight like men. And if any such as 
do not go to the Fort, shall be discovered afterwards, they 
may depend onsevere punishment. On the contrary, those 
who are true friends to liberty, will be well treated. 


G. R. CLARK.” 
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In order to give effect to this letter, by having it com» 
municated to the French inhabitants, the army encamped 
until about sun down, when they commenced their march, 
wading in water breast high, to the rising ground on which 
the town is situated. One portion of the army marched 
directly up along where the levee is now raised, and came 
in by the steam mill. While another party under Lieut, 
Bradley, deployed from the main body, and came in by 
the present Princeton road. An entrenchment was thrown 
up in front of the Fort, and the battle commenced from 
the British side by the discharge, though without effect, of 
their cannon, and the return on our side of rifle shot—the 
only arms which the Americans possessed. On the morn- 
ing of the 24th, about 9 o’clock, Col. Clark sent in a flag 
of truce, with a letter to the British commander, during 
which time there was a cessation of hostilities, and the 
men were provided with a breakfast—the first meal which 
they had had since the 18th, six days before. The letter of 
Clark is so characteristic of the man, so laconic, and, un- 
der such trying circumstances, shows so much tact, self 
possession and firmness, that I will read it: 


**Sirn—In order to save yourself from the impending 
storm that now threatens you, I order you immediately to 
surrender yourself, with all your garrison, stores, &c., &e. 
For if I am obliged to storm, you may depend on such 
treatment as is justly due to a murderer. Beware of de- 
stroying stores of any kind, or any papers or letters that 
are in your possession, or hurting one house in town. For 
by Heavens, if you do, there shall be no mercy shown you. 

G. R. CLARK.” 

**To Gov. Hamitton.” 


Since the days of Charles the XIIth, of Sweden, I doubt 
whether ever such a cartel, under such circumstances was 
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sent to an antagonist. Prudence, as Clark well knew 
would, indeed, have been a ‘ rascally virtue’ on such an 
occasion. Hemmed in on one side by ice and water, with 
a fortified Pust bristling with artillery in front, with one 
hundred and seventy soldiers—part Americans, part Cre- 
oles, without food, worn out, and armed only with rifles; 
it was, as Clark knew, only by acting the victor instead of 
the vanquished, (as was the real state of the case, if Ham- 
ilton had only known the fact) that he could hope to suc- 
ceed. He acted wisely and he acted bravely; any other 
course, and he would have been a prisoner, instead of a 
conqueror. The very reply of Hamilton to this singular 
epistle shows he was already quailing: 


“Gov. Hamilton begs leave to acquaint Col. Clark, that 
he and his garrison are not disposed to Je awed into any 
action unworthy British subjects.” 


The battle was renewed; the skill of our western rifle- 
men, celebrated even in our days, wounded several of the 
men in the Fort through the port-holes, the only place 
where a shot could be made effective. Clark with the skill 
of a practised commander, must have seen and felt from 
the answer returned to his communication, that another 
message would soon be delivered to him from the same 
quarter; and he was not long in receiving it. The flag of 
truce brought him as follows: 


‘Gov. Hamilton proposes to Col. Clark a truce for three 
days, during which time he promises, that there shall be 
no defensive work carried on in the garrison, on condition, 
that Col. Clark will observe on his part a like cessation of 
offensive work; that is, he wishes to confer with Col. Clark, 
as soon as can be, and promises that whatever may pass 
between them two, and another person, mutually agreed 
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on to be present, shall remain secret till matters be finish» 

ed; as he wishes, that whatever the result of the confer- 

ence may be, it may tend to the honor and credit of each 

party. If Col. Clark makes a difficulty of coming into the 

Fort, Lieut. Gov. Hamilton will speak with him by the 

gate. HENRY HAMILTON.” 
24th Feb’y, 79. 


If Gov. Hamilton had known the man he was dealing 
with, he would have found ere this, that he would have 
made light of any difficulties ‘in getting into the Fort;” 
and if not already convinced of the daring of the foe, he 
was contending with, one would have supposed Clark’s 
answer would have set him right: 


“Col. Clark’s compliments to Gov. Hamilton, and begs 
leave to say, that he will not agree to any terms, other than 
Mr. Hamilton surrendering himself and garrison prisoners at 
discretion. 

“Tf Mr. Hamilton wants to talk with Col. Clark, he will 
meet him at the church with Capt. Helm.” 


Laconic enough surely, and easily understood; and so 
it was. . For in less than one hour afterwards, Clark dicta- 
ted himself the following terms, which were accepted, a 
meeting having taken place at the church: 


* ist. Lieut. Gov. Hamilton agrees to deliver up to Col. 
Clark “ Fort Sackville,” as it is at present, with all its 
stores, &c.”’ 


2nd. The garrison are to deliver themselves as prisoners 
of war, and march out with their arms and accoutrements, 

3rd. The garrison to be delivered up to-morrow at ten 
o’clock. 


4th. Three days time to be allowed the garrison to settle 
their accounts with the inhabitants and traders. 


os 
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5th. The officers of the garrison to be allowed their ne- 
cessary baggage, &c. 

Signed at Post St. Vincents, this 24th of February, 1779: 
agreed for the following reasons: 

1st. The remoteness from succor. 2nd. The state and 
quantity of provisions. 3rd. The unanimity of the officers 
and men in its expediency. 4th. The honorable terms al- 
lowed—and lastly, the confidence in a generous enemy. 

HENRY HAMILTON, 
Lieut. Gov. and Superintendant.” 


It was on the twenty-fifth day of February, 1779, about 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, that the British troops march- 
ed out, and the Americans entered that Fort, acquired with 
the tact, skill, judgment, bravery, peril, and suffering, which 
I have so briefly attempted to describe. The British ensign 
was hauled down, and the American flag waved above its 
ramparts; that flag, 

“ With whose folds 
Are wrapped, the treasures of our hearts, 


Where e’er its waving sheet is fanned, 
By breezes of the sea, or land.” 


Time would not permit me, my friends, to dwell on the 
important results growing out of this conquest to our com- 
mon country. A volume would be required to delineate 
fully, all the advantages which have been derived from it to 
that Union, a portion of which we now constitute. Cal- 
culate, if you can, the revenue which the Government al- 
ready has, and will continue to derive from jts public do- 
main within the territory thus acquired. Bounded by the 
Lakes and the Miami on one side, and the Ohio and the 
Mississippi on the other, embracing three large states, with 
a population now of upwards of two millions, with a rep- 
resentation of six Senators jn one branch of our National 
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Councils, and eleven Representatives in the other; and 
which, within the last half century, was represented by a 
single Delegate, but, in the next half century to come, will 
have fifty Representatives ;—mild in its climate, rich in its 
soil, yielding in the abundance, variety, and excellence of 
its products, perhaps, a greater quantity than the same 
space of territory in the civilized world; inhabited, and to 
be inhabited by a race of industrious, hard working, intel- 
Jigent, high-minded, and patriotic people, attached to the 
institutions of their country; lovers of order, liberty and 
Jaw ; republicans in precepts and in practice; trained from 
their earliest infancy to revere and to venerate, to love and 
to idolize the Constitution adopted by their fathers, for the 
government of themselves and their posterity ;—calculate 
if you can, the increase within this territory, of just such 
a population as I have described, within sixty years to 
come—its wealth, its influence, its power, its improve- 
ments, morally and socially—and when your minds are 
wearied in the immensity of the speculation, ask yourselves 
to whom all these blessings are to be attributed; and 
whether national gratitude, in the fulness of national wealth 
and prosperity, can find treasures enough to repay those 
gallant men, and those who aided them in their g'orious 
struggle, which I have thus attempted to describe. 


Nore. 


Our author adds a note here which we copy, in part, as fol- 
lows: Iam indebted, and much indebted, to my friend Prof. 
Bliss of Louisville, Kentucky, for the letters of Gen. Clark and 
the extract from Major Bowman’s journal of the capture of Vin- 
cennes, now for the first time published. J eannot but again 
repeat, what | have in the address so pointedly remarked, how 
little is known of the campaign of 1778, 1779, and the capture 
of Kaskaskia and Vincennes by Clark and his gallant follow- 
ers. With the exception of a short notice of this in ** Marshall’s 
Life of Washington.” and the more extended one of Butler's 
in his “ History of Kentucky,” a modern work, the incidents of 
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that campaign are hardly noticed. Yet it was, as it regards its 
ultimate effects to the Union, decidedly the most brilliant, and 
useful of any undertaking during the revolutionary war. Clark 
by that campaign added a territory embracing now three of the 
finest States in the Union, to the Confederacy, to wit, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Michigan; a territory, which, but for this very 
conquest, must now have been subject to British dominion, an- 
less like Louisiana it had since been acquired by purchase. For 
the only pretence of title which our commissioners, in the ne- 
gotiations which resulted in the Treaty of peace in 1783, set up 
to this immense territory, was “the capture of it by Clark and 
the possession of it by the Americans at the date of the confer- 
ence.” The argument of “uti possidetis’ prevailed ; and the 
mind would be lost in the calculation of dollars and cents, to 
say nothing of the other matters “ which constitute a State,”— 
men “ who know their rights” inhabiting it, and which the gov- 
ernment has gained from the contest,—as to what will he the 
wealth find population of this same North Western Territory a 
half century hence ? 


SMYTH’S TRAVELS IN VIRGINIA, IN 1773. 
CHAPTER IV. 
Richmond. Falls of James River, &c. 


[We continue here our Extraets from Smyth's Travels in 
Virgivia in 1773, &e., begunia our last number. See page 11.) 


At this place the whole appearance of the country un- 
dergoes a total change. From the sea to the falls, about 
one hundred and fifty-five miles, there is not a hill to be 
seen; scarcely an eminence, being one continued flat 
level, without even a single stone to be found; nothing 
but sand and shells on the shores, and the land consists of 
loam, sand, and clay, but universally covered with woods. 

Here a ledge of rocks interrupts the whole stream of 
the river, for the length of seven miles ; during the course 
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of which, that vast current of water rushes down, raging 
with impetuosity, tumbling and dashing from rock to rock, 
with an astonishing roar, that is heard for many miles dis- 
tance. The land suddenly swells into hills of a great 
height, and abounds with prodigious rocks, and large 
stones, as well as trees. 

On the summits of those hills, most of which over-look, 
and many of them over-hang the falling torrent of the 
James, handsome houses are built, which command a wild, 
grand, and most elegant perspective. 

The James, here, is about half a mile wide; the tide 
flows up to the very recks of the falls, which continue to 
interrupt the current for the length of seven miles above. 
There are several islands in the river among the falls, which 
are chiefly covered with wood and rocks; but are of small 
extent: the tide reaches the lower end of one of these 
islands, which is serviseable in checking the violence of 
the torrent of the water in the falls, and thereby favours 
the passage of the ferry boats below. 

There are three towns at this place. Richmond, the 
largest, is below the falls, and is separated only by a creek, 
named Shokoes, from the tewn of Shokees, which joins 
the lower end of the falls; these are both on the north 
side of the river: on the south side stands the town of 
Chesterfield, best known by the name of Rocky-Ridge, 
from its situation. 

Vessels of smal] burthen come up to the rocks of the 
falls, and large ships come within two miles of them to 
load. 

At James town, the river is between two and three miles 
wide; and just above it is always fresh water: the breadth 
decreases gradually to the falls. 

During my residence at Richmond, I made several little 
excursions around in the adjacent country, on. visits to 
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several gentlemen, who honoured me with invitations. 
Among those, from whom I received particular attention 
and civilities, were Thomas Mann Randolph, of Tuckahoe, 
esq. R. Good, of. Chesterfield, esq. Mr. Cary, &c. 

[ also rode as far as Westham, a small town on the 
James, seven miles above Richmond, just where the falls 
commence, Tobacco, the grand staple of Virginia, is 
navigated down the river from the back country to West- 
ham, in hogsheads of a thousand weight each, ready for 
exportation, every hogshead upon two canoes lashed. to- 
gether; then it is brought by land-carriage to Shokoes, 
or Richmond, as the falls totally intercept and preclude all 
communication by water for their continuance of seven 
miles. 

In floods, an immense body of water comes down the 
James, which swells to a great height and astonishing wide- 
ness, overflowing all the low grounds for many miles; but 
at the falls, where the mountains arise abruptly on each 
side, and confine the river within more narrow bounds, the 
noise, vielence, and impetuosity of the torrent, is not to 
be described. It is dreadfully tremendous and awful. 

It seems that once, when the river was in such a state, 
aman, who was bringing down his tobacco to market, in- 
stead of landing at Westham, being quite iutoxicated with 
spirituous liquor, was carried down the torrent; and, 
amazing to think on! arrived safe at Shokoes warehouse- 
wharf below, with his tobacco; having been,brought to 
the shore, after he had got over all the falls, by boats sent 
out from thence to his assistance, by those, who with as- 
tonishment and horror, observed him in his dre2dful rapid 
descent and passage. over them. When he was broughtto 
the shore, he was still in a state of insensibility and stupe- 
faction, occasioned by inebriation and terror. 

This is indeed one of the most extraordinary. accidents 
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that has occurred, or perhaps was ever heard of; but I have 
no reason to doubt the fact, as it was related to me, and 
vouched for, by several persons of credit and veracity, who 
were eye-witnesses of this singular event. 


CHAPTER V. 


Inhabitants. Climate. Sky. Thunder and Lightning. Face 
of the Country. Bullfrogs. Strange and tremendous 
Sounds. Inchantment. Negroes. 


The customs and manner of living of most of the white 
inhabitants here, I must confess, did not a little surprise 
me; being inactive, languid, and enervating to the last 
degree. 

Indeed the whole appearance of the country, and face 
of nature, is strikingly novel and charming to an Euro- 
pean, especially to a Briton. 


The air, the sky, the water, the land, and the inhabi- 
tants, being two-thirds blacks, are objects entirely differ- 
ent from all that he had been accustomed to see before. 
The sky clear and serene, very seldom overcast, or any 
haze to be observed in the atmosphere ; the rains falling in 
torrents, and the clouds immediately dispersing. Frequent 
dreadful thunder in loud contending peals; thunder gusts 
happening .ofien daily, and always within every two or 
three days, at this season of the year. Eruscations and 
flashes of lightning, constantly succeeding each other, in 
quick and rapid transitions. The air dry, and intensely 
hot in the summer, cold and piercing in the winter, and 
always keen and penetrating. During the night, thous- 
ands of lights, like bright burning candles, being large 
winged insects, called fire-flies, gliding through the air in 
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every direction ; frequently vanishing, and perpetually suc- 
ceeded by new ones. The rivers, large expances of water, 
of enormous extent, and spreading under the eye as far as 
it can comprize ; nature here being on such a scale, that 
what are called great rivers in Europe, are here considered 
only as inconsiderable creeks or rivulets. The land, an 
immense forest, extended on a flat plain, almost without 
bounds; or arising into abrupt ascents, and at length 
swelling into stupendous mountains, interspersed with 
rocks and precipices, yet covered with venerable trees, 
hoary with age, and torn with tempests. The mountains 
suddenly broken through, and severed by mighty rivers, 
raging in torrents at the bottom of the tremendous chasm, 
or gliding in awful majestic silence along the deep vallies 


between them. The agriculture on the plantations is dif- 
ferent from every thing in Europe; being either tobacco, 
three feet high, with the plants a yard apart; or Indian 
corn, at the distance of six feet between each stalk, in reg- 


ular streight rows, or avenues, frequently twelve or fifteen 
feet in height. 

While the mind is filled with astonishment, and novel 
objects, all the senses are gratified. 

The flowery shrubs which over-spread the land, regale 
the smell with odoriferous perfumes: and fruits of exqui- 
site relish and flavor, delight the taste, and afford a most 
grateful refreshment. 

The prodigious multitude of green frogs, reptiles, and 
large insects, on the trees, as well as the bull-frogs in the 
swamps, ponds, and places of water, during the spring, 
summer, and fall, make an incessant noise and clamour; 
the bull-frogs, in particular, emitting a most tremendous 
roar, louder than the bellowing of a bull, from the similar- 
ity of whose voice they obtained their name ; but their note 
is harsh, sonorous, and abrupt, frequently appea n ; to pro- 
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nounce articulate sounds, in striking resemblance to the 
following words; Hogshead tobacco. Knee deep. Ancle 
deep. Deeper and deeper. Piankitank, and many others; 
but all equally grating and dissonant. They surprise a 
man exceeding'y, as he will hear their hoarse, loud, bel- 
lowing clamor just by him, and sometimes all around him, 
yet he cannot discover from whence it proceeds; they be- 
ing all covered in water, and just raising their mouth only 
a little above the surface when they roar out, then instantly 
draw it under again. They are of the size of a man’s foot, 

Nor can you perceive the animals from whence the 
sounds in the trees proceed, they being most effectually 
hid among the leaves and branches. So that at first this 
absolutely appears to be a country of enchantments. 

As I observed before, at least two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants are negroes, whose difference of features and colour, 
and rank offensive smell, are extremely disagreeable and 
disgustful to Europeans: but, poor creatures! they are all 
humility and submission; and it is the greatest pleasure of 
their lives, when they can please the whites. 

You cannot understand al] of them, as great numbers, 
being Africans, are incapable of acquiring our language, 
and at best but very imperfectly, if at all; many of the 
others also speak a mixed dialect between the Guinea and 
English. 

It is fortunate for humanity, that these poor creatures 
possess such a fund of contentment and resignation in 
their minds ; for they indeed seem to be the happiest in- 
habitants in America, notwithstanding the hardness of their 
fare, the severity of their labour, and the unkindness, igno» 
miny, and often barbarity of their treatment. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Manner of Life of each Rank of the Inhabitants. 


To give an idea of the manner in which a white man 
spends his time in this country, a description is necessary 
of each degree in life. 

The gentleman of fortune rises about nine o’clock ; he 
‘perhaps may make an excursion to walk as far as his sta- 
bles to see his horses, whichis seldom more than fifty yards 
from his house; he returns to breakfast, between nine and 
ten, which is generally tea or coffee, bread and butter, and 
very thin slices of venison-ham, or hung beef. He then 
lies down on a pallat, on the floor, in the coolest room in 
the house, in his shirt and trousers only, with a negro at 
his head, and another at his feet, to fan him, and keep off 
the flies; between twelve and one he takes a draught of 
bombo, or toddy, a liquor composed of water, sugar, rum, 
and nutmeg, which is made weak, and kept cool: he dines 
between two and three, and at every table, whatever else 
there may be, a ham and greens or cabbage, is always a 
standing dish; at dinner he drinks cyder, toddy, punch, 
port, claret, and madeira, which is generally excellent here : 
having drank some few glasses of wine after dinner, he re- 
turns to his pallat, with his two blacks to fan him, and con- 
tinues to drink toddy, or sangaree, all the afternoon: he 
does not always drink tea; between nine and ten in the 
evening, he eats a light supper of milk and fruit, or wine, 
sugar, and fruit, &c. and almost immediately retires to bed, 
for the night; in which, if it be not furnished with muske- 
toe curtains, he is generally so molested with the heat, and 
harrassed and tormented with those pernicious insects the 
musketoes, that he receives very little refreshment from 
sleep. 

This is his general way of living in his family, when he 
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has no company. No doubt many differ from it, some in 
one respect, some in another; but more follow it than do 
not. 

The lower, and many of the middling classes, live very 
differently. A man in this line rises in the morning about 
six o’clock ; he then drinks a julap, made of rum, water, 
and sugar, but very strong; then he walks, or more gene- 
rally rides, round his plantation, views all his stock, and 
all his crop, breakfasts about ten o’clock, on cold turkey, 
cold meat, fried homminy, toast and cyder, ham, bread and 
butter, tea, coffee, or chocolate, which last, however, is 
seldom tasted but by the women; the rest of the day he 
spends much in the same manner before described ina 
man of the first rank, only cyder supplies the place of wine 
at dinner, and he eats no supper; they never even think 
of it. The women very seldom drink tea in the afternoon; 
the men never, 

The poor negro slaves alone work hard, and fare still 
harder. It is astonishing, and unaccountable to conceive 
what an amazing degree of fatigue these poor, but happy, 
wretches do undergo, and can support. He is called up 
in the morning at day break, and is seldom allowed time 
enough to swallow three mouthfuls of homminy, or hoe- 
cake, but is driven out immediately to the field to hard la- 
bour; at which he continues, without intermission, until 
noon; and it is observed, as a singular circumstance, that 
they always carry outa piece of fire with them, and kindle 
one just by their work, let the weather be ever so hot and 
sultry. About noon is the time he eats his dinner, and he 
is seldom allowed an hour for that purpose. His meal con- 
sists of homminy and salt, and, if his master be a man of 
humanity, he has a little fat, skimmed milk, rusty bacon, ¢ 
salt herring to relish his homminy, or hoccake, which ki 
masters allow their slaves twice a week: but the numbe? 
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of those, it is much to be lamented, are very few; for the 
poor slave generally fares the worse for his master’s riches, 
which consisting of land and negroes, their numbers in- 
crease their hardships, and diminish their value to the pro- 
prietor, the expence precluding an extension of indulgence 
and liberality. 

They then return to severe labour, which continues in 
the field until dusk in the evening, when they repair to the 
tobacco-houses, where each has his task in stripping alot- 
ted him, that employs him for some hours. If it be found, 
next morning, that he has neglected, slighted, or not per- 
formed his labour, he is tied up, and receives a number of 
lashes, on his bare back, most severely inflicted, at the dis- 
cretion of those unfeeling sons of barbarity, the overseers, 
who are permitted to exercise an unlimited dominion over 
them. 

It is late at night before he returns to his second scanty 
meal, and even the time taken up at it, encroaches upon 
his hours of sleep, which, altogether, do never exceed 
eight in number, for eating and repose. 

But instead of retiring to rest, as might naturally be con- 
cluded he would be glad to do, he generally sets out from 
home, and walks six or seven miles in the night, be the 
weather ever so sultry, to a negroee dance, in which he per- 
forms with astonishing agility, and the most vigorous ex- 
ertions, keeping time and cadence, most exactly, with the 
music of a banjor (a large hollow instrument with three 
strings), and a quaqua (somewhat resembling a drum), until 
he exhausts himself, and scarcely has time, or strength, to 
return home before the hour he is called forth to toil next 
morning. 

When he sleeps, his comforts are equally miserable and 
limited ; for he lies on a bench, or on the ground, with 
Only an old scanty single blanket, and not always even that, 
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to serve both for his bed and his covering. Nor is his 
cloathing less niggardly and wretched, being nothing but 
a Shirt and trousers, made of coarse thin hard hempen 
stuff in the summer, with the addition of a sordid woollen 
jacket, breeches, and shoes, in the winter. 

The female slaves fare, labour, and repose, just in the 
same manner; even when they breed, which is generally 
every two or three years, they seldom lose more thana 
week’s work thereby, either in the delivery, or suckling the 
child. 

In submission to injury and insults, they are likewise 
obliged to be entirely passive, nor dare any of them resist, 
or even defend himself against the whites, if they should 
attack him without the smallest provocation; for the law 
directs a negroe’s arm to be struck off, who raises it against 
a white person, should it be only in his own defence, 
against the most wanton and wicked barbarity and out 
rage. 

Yet notwithstanding this degrading situation, and rigid 
severity to which fate has subjected this wretched race, 
they are certainly devoid of care, and actually appear jo- 
vial, contented, and happy. Fortunate it is indeed for 
them, that they are blessed with this easy, satisfied dispo- 
sition of mind, else human nature, unequal to the weight, 
must sink under the pressure of such complicated misery 
and wretchedness. 

Having had occasion more than once to mention hom- 
miny, hoe-cake, &c, it may not be improper at this time to 
observe, that homminy is an American dish, made of In- 
dian corn, freed from the husks, boiled whole, along with 
a small proportion of a large kind of French beans, until 
it becomes almost a pulp: it is in general use, and to my 
taste, very agreeable. Hoe-cake is Indian corn, ground 
into meal, kneaded into dough, and baked on a hot, broad, 
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iron hoe. This is also in common use, and to my palate, 
extremely harsh and unpleasant, 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Houses. Ordinaries, or Inns. A strange Animal. Black 
Saakes. Devour Frogs and Mice. Fascinate Birds in the 
Air. Flying Squirrels, &c. 


The houses here are almost all of wood, covered with 
the same ; the roof with shingles, the sides and ends with 
thin boards, and not always lathed and plaistered within; 
only those of the better sort are finished in that manner, 
and painted on the outside. The chimneys are sometimes 
of brick, but more commonly of wood, coated on the in- 
side with clay. The windows of the best sort have glass 
in them; the rest have none, and only wooden shutters, 

There is no distinction here between inns, taverns, ordi- 
naries, and public-houses; they are all in one, and are 
known by the appellation of taverns, public-houses, or or- 
dinaries, which, in the general acceptance of the names 
here, are synonymous terms. They are all very indifferent 
indeed, compared with the inns jn England; and three- 
fourths of them are in reality little better than mere shel- 
ters from the weather; yet the worst of them is by no 
means deficient in charging high. 

When a person arrives at Richmond, his ears are con- 
tinually assailed with the prodigious noise and roaring of 
the falls, which almost stuns him, and prevents him from 
sleeping for several nights, it being a considerable time be- 
fore he becomes habituated to it. 

My principal amusement was walking: I took great de- 
light in wandering alone among the rocks and solitary 
fomantic situations, around the falls. In these excursions 
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I always carried a book in my pocket, and when I came to 
any place that commanded my attention, either from the 
wildness and grandeur of the perspective, or from the ob- 
servation of the raging torrent below, after admiring the 
beauties of the scene, I would frequently lie down in the 
shade, and amuse myself with reading, until I insensibly 
dropt asleep. This was my daily recreation, which I never 
neglected. 

But I was once extremely surprised at beholding, as soon 
as I opened my eyes, a prodigious large snake, within a 
few feet of me, basking himself in the sun. He was jet 
black, with a copper-coloured belly, very fine sparkling 
eyes, and at least seven feet long. However he did meno 
injury; for I did not disturb him, nor did he molest me; 
but as soon as he heard the rustling of the Jeaves, on my 
moving, he went off with great precipitation and speed. 

Another time, whilst I was reading in a very solitary re- 
tired place among the rocks and trees, on hearing some 
little noise near me, I looked around, end just had the 
glimpse of a very strange and singular animal, such as I 
had never seen even any resemblance of before. It ap- 
peared to me more like a fiddle with feet, than any thing 
else that I know; the sight I had of it was just as it was 
running behind a rock. I sought there, and every where 
for it immediately, to no purpose, for I could not discover 
even a trace thereof remaining. 

When I returned, I mentioned what I had seen, but no 
one, from my description, could inform me what animal it 
was.* 

However, nothing is more common here than the black 
snake. He is very bold and daring; yet, to the human 
race, entirely harmless and inoffensive; nor is his bite poi- 
sonous, and is as readily cured as the scratch of a briar: 


* For a description of this animal, see chap. XLut. 
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notwithstanding which, it is said, and I believe with truth, 
that he is master of all other snakes; even the rattle-snake 
submits to him. This superiority arises from the strength 
and power of his muscles, for he insinuates himself in 
spiral wreaths around his antagonist, and then contracting, 
by that means conquers or kills him. His prey, for food, 
he swallows whole. 

It is confidently reported, and universally credited, that 
they devour squirrels, and that they have been found with 
squirrels whole in their bellies. I myself have seen them 
swallow frogs of a very large size. After the frog is almost 
wholly in, if you strike the snake, he will instantly disgorge 
it, and the frog will leap away. 

The black snakes are particularly serviceable in destroy- 
ing rats and mice, which they seek after very eagerly, and 
devour for food: for this purpose, they are even more use- 
ful than cats, because, by their slender form and peculiar 
make, they are enabled to pursue these vermin into their 
lurking holes and hiding places, which they generally do, 
and thereby at once destroy the whole progeny. 

But the Americans, one and all, have such an aversion 
and antipathy to the very appearance of the whole species, 
that notwithstanding this kind of serpents are absolutely 
harmless, and indeed extremely serviceable for the purposes 
just mentioned, yet they are as eager to kill and destroy 
them, as the most noxious, virulent, and deleterious of the 
species, the rattle, moccasson, and horn-snakes. 

Ihave heard many strange relations of the power of: 
snakes, in charming birds, and drawing them down out of 
the air, to devour them, by a certain fascination in their 
eyes. To these tales I formerly gave no credit; but I have 
now had conviction of their truth, by frequent occular de- 
monstration. 

I have observed a little bird, fluttering in the air, within 
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a small compass, gradually descending until it came down 
on a bush, then hopping from spray to spray, every time 
lower, constantly sending forth a tremulous, doleful note, 
expressive of dread and surprise, until at length it would 
drop into the jaws of a snake on the ground, that was ga- 
ping open ready to devour it. 

On such occasions, I always struck the snake, and the 
instant he moved, the bird became liberated from his fasci- 
nation, flying away with the greatest alertness, and would 
chirp, and svar over my head in the air, for some little dis- 
tance, as if grateful for its deliverance from so formidable 
anenemy. This very extraordinary circumstance I have 
taken particular notice of several different times. 

Squirrels of many various kinds abound prodigiously, 
but the grey fox-squirrels are the most plenty, and most 
common: you may see them any where in the woods, and 
at any time, jumping from tree to tree, and making most 
astonishing leaps, often fifteen, twenty, and sometimes 
thirty feet, from one branch to another. These are the 
largest, but the flying-squirrel, though much smaller, jumps 
twice as far; and indeed he takes such prodigious vaults, 
that he seems to fly, and appears to have wings, Lut they 
are only an expansion of some loose skin on each side of 
him, which affords him some little support in the air, and 
breaks his fall when he misses his hold, which indeed is 
very seldom. 


The most beautiful of the whole species is the ground 


squirrel, which is small, and most delicately striped with 
contrasts of darker and lighter shades. 
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GAZETTEIANA. 
NO. Il. 


[We continue here our Extracts from the old Virginia Ga- 
zette, begun in our last number :—(See p. 20.)] 


Januaty 10, 1736.* 

The Ship Industry, lately built at Norfolk, John Brown 
Master, that will carry about 250 Hogsheads, will be in a 
few Days at the Hundred in James River to take in Tobacco, 
for London, on Freight at the usual Rate to be consigned 
to any Person. 

It’s propos’d the said Ship shall call at Madeira, on her 
Return hither from London: Any Gentlemen who want 
Freight fcr Wine from thence, may agree for the same 
with Mr. John Hutchings, Merchant in WVorfolk, or the 
Captain aforesaid. 


Williamsburg, January 21st. 


Yesterday being the Birth Day of his Royal Highness 
Freperick Prince of Wates, it was observ’d here by the 
Firing of Guns, Displaying of Colours and other publick 
Demonstrations of joy. And at Night, His Honour the 
Governor gave a Ball, and an elegant Entertainment to the 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


On Monday last, the Reverend Mr. John Fox was unan- 
imously elected Minister of Ware-Parish, in Gloucester 
County, in the room of the Reverend Mr. Richards some- 
time since deceased. 


Williamsburg, January 28. 
The Weather has been so excessive bad, for some time 
past, that there has been scarce any passing the Rivers, for 


* That is, old style; but 1737, new. 
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Ice, or travelling for Snow. And we have Accounts from 
several Places, of Persons being frozen to Death, and others 
drowned, by attempting to cross the Rivers. No Post has 
come from the Northward these 6 Weeks, and we may rea- 
sonably conclude, that as the Weather is so severe here, it 
is worse there. 


Arriv’d in York River, since our last, the Ship Staunton, 
Capt Carnock, from London, belonging to Messieurs Cary 
and Company, full of Goods. 

And in James River, the Ship Capt. Barns from 
Bristol. 


*,* The Severity of the Weather for several Weeks past, 
has rendered the Dispersing of the Gazettes to the remote 
Counties, impossible without very great Danger in Travelling; 

for which’ tis hop’d the Printer will be excus’d. Complaints 
have been made That several Persons break open the Newspa- 
pers, who have no Right to them ; and after having read them, 
instead of Sealing and Forwarding them to the Persons they 
are directed to, have kept or destroy’d them; which is a very 
mean and unjust Practice, as it not only disappoints the Sub- 
scribers, but must consequently injure the Publisher; and 
also renders the Guilty liable to the Penalty of the Law. It’s 
therefore requested that all Gentlemen will discourage as much 
as possible, such Persons as shall be found offending therein. 


Williamsburg, February 25th. 
The Ships arriv’d since our last, bring in a Confirmation 
of His Majesty’s safe Arrival in England to the great Joy 
of his Subjects, after a very bad Passage, in which his Ma- 
jesty was in great Danger; the Princess Louisa Man of 
War lost, and some others much damag’d. 


We hear from Gloucester County, That Miss Betty Wash- 
ington, Daughter of Major John Washington of that Coun- 
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ty, a young Gentlewoman of great Merit and Beauty, died 
there lately, very much lamented. 


The Negro Woman who lately kill’d her Mistress, in 
Nansemond, upon her Tryal confess'd the Fact, received 
Sentence of Death, and is since burnt. 


Two Negroes were hang’d last week, in Charles City 
County, for Robbing Mr. Harris’s Store of Goods to a con- 
siderable Value ; in which Robbery, ’tis said several others 
are concern’d ; and it’s hop’d will be brought to Justice. 


Mr. Mercer’s Abridgment of the Laws of Vircinta, 
is far advanc’d in the Press, and carrying on with all possi- 
ble Expedition. To render the Work more complete than was 
at first propos’ d, the Author not only adds, An Abridgment 
of the Laws made the Jast Session of Assembly, dut also, 
A Collection of Forms and Precedents, of all Sorts pecu- 
larly adapted to the Laws and Customs of this Colony ; and 
very necessary for all Magistrates, and other Officers : which 
will make it the most useful Book of its Kind, that ever was 
publish’d in this Part of the World: And he hopes the Sub- 
scribers will consent to make the Subscription-Money Half a 
Pistole instead of Ten Shillings. 

The Publick Business of the last Session of Assembly, the 
Severity of the Winter, and the large Additions to this Book, 
have prevented the Publication of it at the next General Court 
as was propos’d ; but it will certainly be pudlish’d in June 
next, at the Time of the Court of Oyer and Terminer, unfore- 
seen Accidents excepted. 

All Persons who are willing to subscribe, are desired to be 
as expeditious as possible; and These who have done Mr. 
Mercer the Favour of taking Subscriptions for the said Books 
are requested to return the Subseription-Papers to Him, or 
the Printer hereof, at the next General Court in April. 
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Tuts is to give Notice to all Gentlemen and Ladies, That 
Mrs. Barbara Degraffenriedt, intends to have a BALL on 
Tuesday the 26th of next April, and an assEMBLY on the 
27th in Williamsburg: For which, Tickets will be deliver'd 
out at her House. 


Williamsburg, March 11th. 

On Monday \ast, the Hon. Sir Joun Ranvotps, Kat. 
Speaker of the House of Burgesses, Treasurer of this Co- 
lony and Representative for William and Mary College, 
was interred in the Chapel of the said College. He was 
(according to his own Directions) carried from his House 
to the Place of Interment by Six honest, industrious, poor 
House-keepers of Bruton Parish, who are to have Twenty 
Pounds divided among them: And the Rev. Mr. Dawson 
one of the Professors of that College, pronounced a Fu- 
neral Oration in Latin. His Corps was attended by a very 
numerous Assembly of Gentlemen and others, who paid 
the last Honours to him, with great Solemnity, Decency 
and Respect. He was in the 44th Year of his Age, &c. 
(See our V. H. R, vol. 4 p. 138 for the rest.) 


His Honour the Governor, has been pleas’d to appoint 
Col. Richard Randolph to be Treasurer of the Public Mo- 
nies of this Colony, ’til the next Session of the Assembly, 
in the room of his Brother Sir John Randolph, dec’d. 


Williamsburg, April 22, 1737. 


On Monday last about Two o’clock in the Morning, Mr. 
Heylin’s House in Gloucester Town, was robb’d by an In- 
dian Servant of his, and a Mulatto Fellow belonging to 
Col. Lewis. They took away a Pair of Pistols, a Horse- 
Whip, and broke open a Trunk, out of which they stole 
some Clothes. They were seen the same Day about Ele- 
yen o’cloek, going up King and Queen. The Indian rode 
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aGrey Stallion which he took belonging to his Master, 
and the Mulatto a Bay Horse, which belongs to Col. Lewis. 
They are supposed to be gone towards the Mountains, and 
from thence, either to New-York or North- Carolina. It is 
to be hoped that any Gentleman who meets with them will 
have them secured in order to their being brought to Jus- 
tice, that others, by their Punishment, may be deterr’d from 
the like daiing Insolence. 


Tuts is to give Notice, That on the North Side of James 
River, near the Uppermost Landing, and a little below the 
Falls, is lately laid off by Major Mayo, a Town, called Rich- 
mond, with Streets 65 Feet wide, in a pleasant and healthy 
Situation, and well supply’d with Springs of good Water. 
It lies near the Publick Warehouse at Shoccoe’s, and in the 
midst of great Quantities of Grain, and all kinds of Provi- 
sions. The Lots will be granted in Fee Simple, on Condition 
only of building a House in Three Years Time, of 24 by 16 
Feet, fronting within 5 Feet of the Street. The Lots to be 
rated according to the Convenience of their Situation, and 
to be sold after this April General Court, by me, 

WILLIAM BYRD. 


Tue Ship Johnston of Liverpool, Capt. James Gildart, is. 
lately arriv’d at York from Augola, with 490 choice young 
Slaves. The Sale of them began on Tuesday the 12th Instant, 
and continues at York Town by Thomas Nelson. 


A Parcel of Kersey and plain narrow Cloth, sent from 
the West of England, to be sold for the Maker, by the 
Piece, as cheap as can be imported. Enquire of the Printer. 


To the Gentlemen and Ladies. 


Tuat Mrs. Stagg proposes to have an ASSEMBLY, on 
Thursday the 28th, aud another on Friday the 29th of this 
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Instant, at the Capitol: for which Tickets are to be deliy- 
ered out, at Half a Pistole each, at the Capitol, before the 
ASSEMBLIES begin: And these Gentlemen and Ladies who 
will favour her with their Company, are requested not to 
pay any Money at the Door. 


Note. There will be several valuable Things set up to 
be raffled for. 


Wuereas several Numbers of a large and curious His- 
tory, entitled, The Universal History, a work in much Es- 
teem among the Learned, and translated into several Lan- 
guages, has been publish’d in London, containing 20 Sheets 
in each Number, and sold at 3s. 6d. a Piece, Notice is 
hereby given, That several of the said Numbers are to be 
seen and dispus’d of, at W. Parks’s the Printer of this 
Paper. 


Ran away lately from the Bristol Company’s Iron Works, 
in King George County, a Servant Man, nam’d James 
Sumners, a West Country Man, and speaks thick, he isa 
short thick Fellow, with short black Hair and a Ruddy 
Complexion. Whoever secures the said Servant, and 
brings him to the said Iron-Works, or to the Hon. John 
Tayloe, Esq. in Richmond County, or gives Notice of him, 
so as he may be had again, shall be well rewarded, besides 
what the Law allows. 


Williamsburg, July 22nd, 1737. 


We hear from Potowmack, That a Ship is lately arriv’d 
there, from London with Convicts. Capt. Jugustine Wash- 
ington, and Capt. Hugh French, took their Passage in her, 
the Former is arriv’d in Health, but the Latter dy’d at Sea, 
and ’tis said of the Goal Distemper, which he got on Board. 
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Williamsburg, July 29. 
Mr. Richard Corbin eldest Son of Col. Gawin Corbin, 
was lately married to Miss Betty Tayloe, Daughter of the 
Hon. John Tayloe, Esq., One of his Majesty’s Council of 
this Colony, a young Lady of great Beauty and Fortune. 


And we are inform’d, That Philip Ludwell, Esq., only 
Son and Heir of the Hon. Philip Ludwell, Esq , deceas’d, 
late one of his Majesty’s Council of this Colony, was mar- 
tied to Miss Fanny Grymes, eldest Daughter of Col. Chas. 
Grymes, a young Lady of great Merit and Fortune. 


Nansemond, July 14, 1737. 


Ran away some Time in June last, from William Pierce, 
of Nansemond County, near Mr. Theophilus Pugh’s Mer- 
chant; A Convict Servant Woman named Winifred Thomas. 
She is a Welsh Woman, short black Hair’d and young ; 
mark’d on the Inside of her Right Arm with Gunpowder W. 
T., and the Date of the Year underneath. She knits and 
spins, and is suppos’d to be gone into North Carolina by the 
Way of Curratuck and Roanoke Inlet. Whoever brings 
her to her Master shall be paid a Pistole, besides what the 
Law allows, paid by 

WILLIAM PIERCE. 


Williamsburg, August 19. 


Last Monday arriv’d in James River His Majesty’s Ship 
the Sea-horse Capt. Compton, ia less than 48 Hours from 
New-York. 


There grew, this Summer, in the Garden of Mr. Daniel 
Parke Custis in New Kent County, a Cucumber of the 
Turkey or Morocco Kind, which measur’d a Yard in Length 
and near 14 Inches round the thickest Part of it. Great 
Care was taken in Watering it, the Weather having been 
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for a long Time very dry, and what is remarkable, it grew 
5 Inches in Length in one Night. Several others grew on 
the same Vines, and some of them near as large as this, 
They are ribb’d almost like a Musk-melon, colour’d like a 
Water-melon; and taste much like the common Cucum- 
ber. Several curious Persons have been to view them, the 
like having never been seen in these Parts before. 


Enter’d in York River. 
Aug. 8 Brig John and William from White-haven with 
European goods— 


Clear’d out. 

July 21. Ship Hatley for London, Ralph Barres Mas- 
ter, with 366 Hogsheads of Tobacco, 4720 Staves, 1 Cask 
and a Bundle of Deer Skins and 9 Beaver Skins. 

July 29th. Brig Mary of Virginia, Stephen Swaddle, 
Master, for London, with 105 Hogsheads of Tobacco, 1000 


Staves, a Parcel of Sassafras, 13 Pipes of Madeira Wine, 
16 Pounds of Beaver, and 6 Doe Skins. 

Aug. Ist. Ship Juliana of Bristol, Thomas Collis, Mas- 
ter, with 307 Hogsheads of Tobacco, 1 Cask of Snake- 
Root, 16 Tons of Iron and 4300 Staves. 

Brig Abingdon of Virginia, John Upcott, Mas- 
ter, for Barbadoes, with 2000 Bushels of Corn, 1500 Feet 
of Pine Plank and 700 Staves. 

And a number of other vessels— 

Enter’d in the Upper District of James River, 

August Ist. Ship Antigna Merchant, of London, Ar- 
thur Payne Master, from London, by way of Antigna, with 
Eleven Negroes, and Two Hogsheads of Rum. 

August 2. Sloop Speedwell of New-England, William 
Goodrich Master, from Salem, with 1 Barrel of Sugar, 4 
Hogsheads of Molasses, 1 Tierce and 2 Hogsheads of 
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Rum, 2 Barrels of Raisins, 5 Hogsheads of Salt, 1 Pipe of 
Wine, some Earthen and Wooden Ware and sundry Eu- 
ropean Goods. ~ 

Clear’d out. 

August 4. Ship Howard, Thomas Nicholson, Master, 
for Whitehaven with 270 Hogsheads and Three Barrels of 
Tobacco, 3900 Staves, 23 Walnut Planks and 1 Bundle of 
Skins, 

Aug. 4, Brig Owners Endeavour of Whitehaven, Rich- 
ard Williamson Master, for Whitehaven, with 170 Hogs- 
heads and 6 Barrels of Tobacco, 4000 Staves, 50 Foot of 


Walnut, and 250 Foot of Inch Oak Plank. 


Williamsburg, Oct. 7, 1737. 


We have Advice from Hanover County, That on St. An- 
drew’s Day, being the 30th of Movember next, there are to 
be Horse Races and several other Diversions, for the En- 
tertainment of the Gentlemen and Ladies, at the Old Field 
near Capt. John Bickerton’s in that County, (if permitted 
by the Hon. William Byrd, Esq., Proprietor of the said 
Land,) The Substance of which are as follows, viz: 

1. It is propos’d, That 20 Horses or Mares do run round 
a Three Miles Course, for a Prize of the Value of Five 
Pounds, according to the usual Rules of Racing; That 
every Horse that runs shall be first enter’d with Mr. Joseph 
Fox, and that no Person have the Liberty of putting in a 
Horse, unless he is a Subscriber towards defraying the Ex- 
pence of this Entertainment, and pay to Mr. Fox Half a 
Pistole of it at entring his Horse. 

2. That a Hat of the Value of 20s. be cudgell’d for, and 
that after the first Challenge made, the Drums are to beat, 
once every Quarter of an Hour, for Three Challenges 
round the Ring; on no Answer made, the Person chal- 
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lenging to be entitled to the Prize; and none to Play with 
their Left Hand. 

3. That a Violin be played for by 20 Fiddlers, and tobe 
given to him that shall be adjudged to play the best: No 
Person to have the Liberty of playing, unless he brings a 
Fiddle with him. After the Prize is won, they are all to 
play together, and each a different Tune ; and to be treat- 
ed by the Company. 

4. That 12 Boys of 12 Years of Age do run 112 Yards 
for a Hat of the Value of 12 Shillings. 

5. That a Flag be flying on the said Day 30 Feet high. 

6. That a handsome Entertainment be provided for the 
Subscribers and their Wives; and such of them who are 
not so happy as to have Wives, may treat any other Lady. 
And that convenient Booths be erected for that Purpose. 

7. That Drums, Trumpets, Haut boys, &c. will be pro- 
vided, to play at the said Entertainment. 

§. That after Dinner, the Royal Healths, his Honour the 
Governor’s, &e. are to be drank. 

9. That a Quire of Ballads be sung for, by a Number of 
Songsters, the best Songster to have the Prize, and all of 
them to have Liquor sufficient ta clear their Wind Pipes. 

10. That a Pair of Silver Buckles be Wrestled for, by a 
certain Number of brisk young Men. 

11. That a Pair of handsome Shoes be danced for. 

12. That a Pair of handsome Silk Stockings of One Pis- 
tole Value, be given to the handsomest young Country 
Maid that appears in the Field: With many other Whim- 
sical and Comical Diversions, too tedious to metion here. 


The Horse Race is to be run that Day, fair or foul; but 
if foul, the other diversions are to be continued the next 
Day. 


The Subscription Money to be paid on the said Day in 
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the Field ; and Notice will be there given, who is to re- 
ceive it. 

And as this Mirth is design’d to be purely innocent, and 
void of Offence, all Persons resorting there are desir’d to 
behave themselves with Decency and Sobriety; the Sub- 
scribers being resolv’d to discountenance all Immorality 
with the utmost Rigour. 





WITHER’S LINES TO CAPTAINE SMITH. 


There is a slight thread of association—very slight in- 
deed, we admit,—which seems to connect the fine old 
Puritan Peet, George Wither, with the first planting of our 
State, and which, for that reason chiefly, we desire to pre- 
serve. It is simply this: In Smith’s ‘ Generall Historie 
of Virginia, New England, and the Summer Isles,” &c., 
(2nd edition, London, 1632,) we find a copy of Lines ad- 
dressed to “ Our Captaine,” (Capt. John Smith,) entitled 
“To his friend Captaine Smith, upon his description of 
New England ; signed “‘George Wither, e societate Lin- 
col, which shews that he was a warm and decided 
“ fautor,” or favorer of our Virginia Plantation. It is true 
the lines refer chiefly to the sister colony of New England ; 
but that colony, we may remember, was originally a part of. 
“ Virginia,” (taking the term in the largest sense ;) and the 
conclusion points more particularly to our “ Virginia” 
proper; and contains a hint which has proved prophetic, 
and which we hope will continue to be more and more 
realized, by both parties, as long as the stars of our Union 
shall shine together. But we submit the Lines to speak 
for themselves. 


9* 
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To his friend Captaine Smith, upon his Description of 
New-England. 


Sie: your relations I have read: which shew, 
Ther’s reason I should honour THEM and rou ; 
And if their meaning I have understood, 
I dare to censure thus: Your Prosect’s good ; 
And may (if follow’d) doubtlesse quit the paine 
With honour, pleasure, and a treble gaine ; 
Beside the benefit that shall arise, 
To make more happy our Posterities. 

For would we daigne to spare, though twere no more 
Than what ore-fils, and surtets us in store, 
To order Nature’s fruitfulnesse a while, 
In that rude Garden, you New-England stile ; 
With present good, ther’s hope in after-daies, 
Thence to repaire what Time and Prive decaies 
In this rich Kingdome. And the spacious West 
Being still more with English bloud possest, 
The proud Isertans shall not rule those Seas, 
To checke our ships from sailing where they please ; 
Nor future times make any forraine power 
Become so great to force a bound to Our. 

Much good my minde foretels would follow hence 
With little labour, and with lesse expence. 
Thrive therefore thy Desiane, whoe’er envy : 
ENGLAND may joy in Eneuanp’s Colony, 
Virernia seeke her Virgin sister’s good, 
Be blessed in such happy neighbourhood : 

Or whatsoere Fate pleaseth to permit, 
Be thou still honour’d for first moving it. 

GEORGE WITHER, e Societate Lincol. 


There is certainly not much music in these lines; but 
the sentiment of them is good, and such as ought to be 
kept alive and glowing in all our hearts. 
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TURKEY ISLAND. 


This celebrated place commonly called Turkey Island, 
is not however exactly an island, but is only a piece or 
point of land situated at the lower end of Curle’s Neck, 
on James River; and is the extreme lower portion of 
Henrico County; bounded on the South side by the James, 
and on the East by Turkey Island Creek, which as it runs, 
forms the dividing line between the counties of Henrico 
and Charles City. There is however, I understand, some 
slight pretext for calling the place an island, for I am 
informed by one of the oldest surviving members of the 
family to which it formerly belonged—a gentleman, 
moreover, well versed in antiquarian lore—that there is 
yet extant a very ancient plat of James River, drawn by 
Capt. John Smith himself, in which there is set down an 
island in the river, at the mouth of Bremo creek, and nom- 
inated Turkey Island, which of course must once have 
been thereabouts, but which, he says, was afterwards wash- 
- ed away by the memorable fresh of 1771, when the waters 
broke across the lower portion of Curle’s Neck, and 
fairly plastered the island upon it, at the same time, very 
properly, labelling its old name (ex vero ductum) upon its 
new site. This is certainly an ingenious theory, which 
however I do not feel myself obliged to adopt, as, like 
most other geological speculations, it seems to want more 
positive proof. 

But whatever may be the true history of this nominal 
island, there are some antiquities attached to the place 
which the curious may find worth exploring. In the first 
place, there is an old family vault of the Randolphs, which 
contains many marble slabs bearing the memorials of some 
of the mort prominent members of the family—though I 
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am sorry to say it has no enclosure about it to guard its 
sacred relics, but lies all open to the rude visits of the cat- 
tle that occasionally grace and graze the neighboring plain, 
On this place, also, and about a mile and a quarter from 
the old homestead, is to be seen an obelisk erected by one 
of the family to commemorate the great fresh of 1771, al- 
ready mentioned, when the river rose far above its banks, 
and sent its swelling waves, with great violence, over the 
surrounding fields. Some, indeed, suppose and assert 
that the obelisk marks the very spot where the proud wa- 
ters were stayed; but this, I think, could hardly have been 
the fact; for the ground is at least forty five feet above the 
ordinary level of the river, and the low flat lands about the 
locality are so extensive, that the floods must have run off 
before they could have reached any thing like that eleva- 
tion. The inscription of this obelisk reads as follows: ‘ The 
foundation of this pillar was laid in the calamitous year 
1771, when all the great rivers of this country were swept 
by inundations never before experienced; which changed 
the face of nature, and left traces of their violence that 
will remain for ages.” 

And, lastly, there is the relic or remnant of an old dwell- 
ing house, once, no doubt, the mansion of the Randolphs, 
apparently of one story only, but originally of two stories, 
and, it would seem, from the ends of charred timbers still 
protruding from the walls, once surrounded by porticos on 
three sides. The walls are very thick, built of brick that 
are said to have been imported from England, and the ce- 
ment is still so hard in some places that it is difficult to 
break or perforate it. This old house which must have 
been erected about a hundred and fifty years ago, and was 
the seat of a distinguished family, for some years, is now 
only a negro quarter, and occupied by such rude tenants 
as are usually found in such a habitation. 
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The present dwelling house on this place is of brick, 
and supposed to have been built above a hundred years 
ago. The walls are very thick, the basement story 24 feet, 
though bearing only a single story above it. It is true, 
however, that the centre portion of the building was Ori- 
ginally two stories high, and was capped by a very large 
dome ; but in the year 1809, this part of the structure was 
burned down to its present height, and the rest was there- 
upon finished off in its actual style. 

I ought perhaps to add, that the house before the change 
induced by the fire was generally considered one of the 
most beautiful buildings in all the lower country. The 
materials were all of the very best quality, and the work- 
manship of the finest taste. _ It is said to have been seven 
years in buiiding. An old man now dead, told me some 
years ago, that he had been bred a carpenter, and had ser- 
ved his apprenticeship in a single room of that house, where 
he had learned more of his trade than one could now do 
in building, or helping to build, a hundred houses. This 
house in former days was known by all nautical men, as 
the Bird Cage, so called from its ornamental dome, and 
from the great number of birds which were always seen 
hovering and singing about it. In its present state, I can- 
not say much for its external appearance, but I can still 
say that it has some substantial comfort within—and a warm 
welcome for all who may choose to come and see. 


R. P. 
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From the London Christian Spectator. 
OLD TREES. 


There are few things which I like better to meet with in 
my walks and wanderings than an old tree. When I see 
one upon which the storms of some hundred winters have 
wasted themselves, sad and solemn feelings always come 
over me; I feel as if I could linger long about it; and 
sometimes, strange as it may appear, I could even prostrate 
myself before it, in mute and reverential awe. It is not 
that there is any thing very deautiful in an old tree—some- 
times it is even the reverse; and when I pause to look at 
some broken trunk, with scarce a mark of verdure remain- 
ing on it, my friend who is with me will pull my arm, and 
wonder what I see in that to stare at. But to me, an old 
tree has always associations of a very interesting and pleas- 
ing character ; and it is for these that I love to look at it, 
and feel a kind of friendship for it. 

In the first place, the delightful idea of constancy asso- 
ciates itself with an old tree. Amidst the rush and push of 
this world’s changes, there it has remained immovable for 
centuries ; and whilst cities have crumbled away, and king- 
doms have been revolutionized, and great empires have 
risen and fallen, it has “taken root downward, and borne 
fruit upward,” and, year by year, its branches have spread 
themselves over head as a green canopy, and it has helped 
to make the face of nature lovelier and more beautiful. 
There is one tree in my neighborhood,—I think it is said 
that nine hundred years have rolled their clouds and played 
their lightnings over it,—under which I remember gam- 
bolling when { was a child; and, though many changes 
have since come over me, and I have had my share of 
dark and sorrowful days; though friends whom I loved 
have left me, and some have turned coldly away from me, 
who I never thought would have done so; I go now occa- 
sionally, and I find the tree unaltered :— 


“So was it when my life began: 
So is it now J am a man:”— 


the marks of age perhaps are more apparent, but it smiles 
upon me as it did of old; and in recalling, as I almost can, 
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the sweet and innocent thoughts and emotions which I 
indulged under it, and the remembrance of the dear de- 
parted ones with whom I stood at its feet, I can almost 
bring back the days so long gone, and fancy myself a boy 
again. And I am not the only one whom this old tree has 
cheered thus and encouraged: it smiled upon others be- 
fore it smiled on me; and it will continue to smile when 
Iam gone and departed. The traveller has many a time 
looked upon it, as he has passed the village in which it 
stands; and the broken-down soldier has recognised it 
with a tear, as he has returned after many battles abroad to 
the quiet home of his boyhood. For many a year the 
swallow, returning from her annual visit to a milder cli- 
mate, has always found its branches ready for her as a rest 
ing-place ; and in many a summer, the panting flocks have 
sought and found a grateful shade beneath its boughs. 
How many human beings and other creatures have cause 
to be grateful to an old tree! 

But an old tree has always associated with it thoughts of 
the past. How many persons have gazed upon it who will 
never gaze upon it again; and with what different emo- 
tions has it been regarded at different times, and by differ- 
ent classes of character! The noble has gazed upon it as 
he dashed by in his chariot; and the poor lame beggar, as 
he hobbled past on his crutch. What tales it could tell, if 
it could but speak to us, of England in the olden time; 
and what revelations could it furnish of events but now 
imperfectly pictured forth to us in the pages of history! 
It has heard the old men talk of Alfred and of Canute, of 
the Conquest and William the Norman; the tales of the 
Plantagenets and the Lancasters have been told in its 
presence ; it could speak to us of Magna Charta, and of 
the Crusades; of Harry the Eighth and the Reformation; 
it heard men talk with glistening eye of John Hampden 
and of Oliver Cromwell, and how tiey stood up gloriously 
against tyrants, and overthrew them; it listened to their 
deep murmurs at the tyranny of James, and to their shouts 
of delight at the accession of the Prince of Orange; and 
it has seen how the world, amidst its ups and downs, has 
been going forward all the while; and how, from all things 
being a monopoly of the few, the rights of the many have 
come gradually to be recognised, so that the “ greatest 
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happiness of all” is likely yet to become the politics of the 
world. 

There is one lesson more which we may all very properly 
learn from the contemplation of an old tree. Amidst all the 
changes which have occurred around it, and notwithstand- 
ing the storms which have beaten upon it, it has stood firm 
and unmoved. How calmly it has witnessed the joys and 
sorrows, the crimes and miseries, of the world! Oh, to 
be as patient as the old tree amidst the storms and battles 
of life; ever, amidst changes and uncertainties, fulfilling 
our high duty and destiny, with calm and conquering firm- 
ness ! 

I cannot bear to see an old tree cut down. When the 
woodman’s axe approaches it, I feel a sympathetic shudder, 
and protest indignantly against the intended sacrilege. It 
seems as if I myself were about to be felled, and as if one 
of my dearest ties to this green earth were to be torn away, 
But perhaps it is better so. My iriends of former years 
are all leaving me; and it is well for me to be reminded 
that I must soon follow them. 





LOSSING’S PICTORIAL FIELD BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution; or, Illustrations, By Pen 
and Pencil, of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions 
of the War for Independence. By Benson J. Lossing. With Several 
Hundred Engravings on Wood, By Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from Ori- 

inal Sketches by the Author. In Two Volumes Royal 8vo. New York: 
Harper and Brothers: 1851 and 2. 


_ This work which has been coming out in numbers for some 
time past, is now complete in two large handsome volumes ; and 
in its present state does great honor to the industry and talent 
of its author, who, it seems, is equally expert with the pencil 
and the pen. It does great honor also to his patriotic spirit, 
which alone could have sustained him in so arduous and trouble- 
some an undertaking. It is indeed a perfect cabinet of curious 
and interesting collections relating to our revolutionary contest, 
many of which have never been seen before, and which Mr. L. 
has been the first to gather and preserve by his care and skill. 
In short, we regard it as a highly valuable appendage to any 
history of the United States that has been or may be written; 
and we warmly commend it to all the public favor which we 
think it amply deserves. 
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Darious Bntelligenee. 


MINERAL WEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Mr. John E. Penman, whose connection with North Carolina 
gold-mining we recently noticed, left with us a few days since, 
on a visit to his home in this place, a number of specimens of 
gold, copper, iron, lead and silver ores from the above named 
State and Eastern Virginia. Among them are galena, from 
Amherst co., Va., yielding seventy per cent. of lead, and another 
specimen from the same place, less rich in lead, but giving forty 
ounces of silver to the ton. This is more promising. to all ap- 
pearance, than the gold veins of Charlotte, N. C., where $20 
to the ton is considered a good return. ‘These lead mines are 
within seven miles of the James River and Kanawha Canal. 
Mr. P. has also coal from the Dan River seams, very much like 
anthracite, but more easily ignited. 

Every day brings new warnings to Virginia of the measure- 
less mineral treasures she is leaving neglected in the bosom of 
her hills. It is safe to say that she surpasses every one of her 
sister States, not only in her wealth of the description estima- 
ted in mass, but in almost every particular form of it which any 
one of them can boast. Thus, of iron, the most common and 
generally distributed of ali the metals, she has as much as Ten- 
nessee or Mississippi; in coal, she is at least equal to Pennsyl- 
‘vania ; in salt, none can compare with her; in Jead, she is pre- 
bably not behind Illinois; in copper, she yields only to Michi- 
gan ; in gypsum, she is far before all; and in manganese and 
similar products, valuable to chemists, she is inferior to none. 
A bold and healthy system of improvement would ere this have 
putin rapid process of development enough of these hidden 
possessions to make her the very first State in the Union. 

Winchester Virginian. 


THE NEW CABINET. 


Wasuinton, March 7. 


The President to-day sent in the names of the members of 
is Cabinet, and they were confirmed by the Senate as follows: 
Secretary of State—Wm. L. Marcy, of New York. 
Secretary of Treasury—James Guthrie, of Kentucky. 


10 
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Secretary of War—Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi. 
Secretary of Navy—James C. Dobbin, of North Carolina. 
Secretary of Interior—Robert McClelland, of Michigan. 
Postmaster General—James Campbell, of Pennsylvania. 
Attorney General—Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts. 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The annual commencement at the Medical Department of 
Hampden Sydney College iu this eity, took place in the Chemi- 
cal Hall of the College on Monday evening (14th ult.) The hall 
was filled to overflowing, and hundreds were unable to obtain ad- 
mission. After musie from the Armory Band, the Rev. B. 
Mauly, Jr., opened the exercises of the evening with prayer. 
The names of the candidates for degrees. tweuty-six in num- 
ber, were then announced by the Dean of the Faculty, and the 
degrees of M. D. were then conferred by the President of the 
College, Rev. L. W. Green, D. D., upon the following geutle- 
men: 


William Henry Abbott, Appomattox. Virginia. Thomas H. 
Barnes, Nansemond, Virginia. Blair Burwell, Jr., Powhatan. 
William M. Clarke. Warrenton, North Carolina. George H. 
Cooke, Richmond, Virginia. John Syng Dorsey Cullen. Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Edward Carrington Drew. Henrico, Virginia. 
Alfred T. Goodloe, Franklin, Alabama. John R. Hendricks, 
Russell, Virginia. Thomas S. Hening, Chesterfield, Virginia. 
Robert R. S. Hough, Morgantown, Virginia. Wm. H. Hug- 
hart, Prince Edward, Virginia. Thomas E. James. Portsmouth, 
Virginia. Isham D. Jordan, Isle of Wight. Virginia. William 
Latane, Essex, Virginia: Horace M. Mackan, Middlesex, Vir- 
ginia. Marion L. Mayo, Cumberland, Virginia. Theodorick 
P Mayo, Riebmond, Virginia. Samuel Meredith, Richmond, 
Virginia. Thomas M. Page, New Kent, Virginia. Edward 
Ransone, Gloucester, Virginia. Joseph A. Reynolds, Patrick, 
Virginia. J. Junius Roane. Charles City, Virginia. Edward 
J. Rowsee, Hanover, Virginia. Leroy C. Thrusher, Monree, 
Virginia. Alexander C.. W. Young, Portsmouth, Virginia. 

The Gold Medal for the Prize Essay on the “ Absorption of 
Medicines and the Mode of Action” was awarded to Edward 
Carrington Drew, of Henrico county, and was presented, with 
appropriate remarks, by Professor Maupin, who theu delivered 
the Valedictory Address. 

The exercises were concluded with the bendiction. 

Dispatch. 
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RAIL ROADS IN VIRGINIA. 


The following list of Railroads, will show the extent to which 
the State is embarked iu these important works: 


Length. Completed. 


Baltimore and Ohio road 251 251 
Parkersburg branch 100 70 
Winchester and Potomac 32 32 
Manassa’s Gap 130 39 
Loudoun and Hampshire o— 
Fred’bg and Gordonsville -_ 
Orange and Alexandria 60 
Richmond and Fred'rg 76 
Richmond and Petersburg 22 
Petersburg and Roauoke 60 
Clover Hill : 15 
Appomattox 9 
Greensville and Roanoke 

Richmond and York River 

Central 

Covington and Ohio 

Norfolk and Petersburg 

South Side 

Virginia and Tennessee 

Cumberland Gap 

Gew River 

Richmond and Danville 

Seaboard and Roanoke 


THE CALORIC INVENTION. 


We have no wish to say a word against the new method of 
propulsion that is about to be tested in its application to the 
Lriccson, which vessel iu the course of a short period may be 
expected to arrive in this country from America. All that we 
wish to draw attention to, without disparagement to any suc- 
eessful modification that Capt. Ericeson may putin operation 
connected with heated air as a motive power, is the fact that 
the invention, said to be his, is not new. About thirty years 
ago a vessel named the Highland Lad, that many of our read- 
ers will remember as a passage-boat on the Clyde, was fitted 
up by Messrs. Claud, Girdwood & Co., of Glasgow, with a 
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caloric engine, the invention, we believe, of the Rev. Mr. Stir- 
ling, now minister of a parish—Galston, we think—near Kil- 
marnock. This engine propelled the vessel at the moderate 
rate that gave satisfaction in those days, being estimated as 
working to twenty horses power. It was subsequently remo- 
ved from the vessel in consequence of the working parts yield- 
ing to the enormous heat, and thereby becoming soft and giv- 
ing way, and its place was supplied by an ordinary steam en- 
gine. We fear that Captain Ericcson’s engine will labor under 
a like disadvantage ; but, be that as it may. he must content 
himself as ranking in this country as the mere modifier of the 
invention of Mr. Stirling, whose caloric engine we saw work- 
ing regularly in Dundee, in 1844, in a factory.—Glasgow Ad- 
vertiser. 


_—_ 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


We see it stated in an article in the National Intelligencer of 
the 9th inst., that Arthur Young in his * Travels in France,’ 
published in 1792, records that he had spent the evening of the 
16th of September, 1787, in the company of M. Lomond, 
whom he describes as a very ingenious and inventive mechanic, 
who had made some improvements in machinery for spinning 
cotton. He then proceeds: 


“Tn electricity he has made a remarkable discovery. You 
write two or three words on a paper, he takes it with him into 
a room and turns a machine enclosed in a cylindrical case, at 
the top of which is an electrometer, a small fine pithe ball; a 
wire connects with a similar cylinder and electrometer in a dis- 
tant apartment, and his wife, by remarking the corresponding 
motions of the ball, writes down the words they indicate, from 
which it appears he has formed an alphabet of motions. As the 
length of the wire makes no difference in the effect, a corres- 
pondence might be carried on at any distance—within and 
without a besieged town for instance, or for a purpose much 
more worthy and athousand times more harmless, between two 
lovers prohibited or prevented from any better connexion. 
Whatever the use may be, the invention is beautiful.” 


THE POTATOE. 


Although Sir Walter Raleigh was, unexpectedly, prevented 
from accampanying Sir Humphrey Gilbert to Newfoundland, 
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he eventually proved one of the greatest benefactors to that 
island, by the introduction of the potato on his return from Ame- 
rica in the following year, viz. 1584. Itis said that this root 
was first planted on Sir Walter's estate at Youghall, which he 
afterwards sold to the Earl of Cork: but that, not having given 
suflicient directions to the person who had the management of 
the land, the latter mistook the apples for the frait and most 
valuable part of the plant, and, on tasting them, rejected them 
as a pernicious exotic. Some time afterwards, turning up the 
earth, he found the roots spread to a great distance, and in con- 
siderable quantities; and from this stock the whole kingdom: 
was soon after supplied with this valuabie plant, which gradu- 
ally spread throughout all Europe and North America. Its 
name, potatoe, iu Irish paitey, and in French patate, is said to be 
derived from the original language of Mexico, of which it is 
supposed to be a native. In Newfoundland, it is an essential 
article of subsistence: it generally supplies the place of bread 
at dinner, and frequently also at breakfast and supper: the peo- 
ple there can more easily reconcile themselves to a scarcity, or 
even a total privation of bread, than they could of potatoes. 
Anspach’s History of Newfoundland. 


STEEL PENS. 


All the steel pens made in England, and a great many of 
those sold in France, Germany, and America, whatever names 
or devices they may bear, are manufactured in Birmingham. 
In this respect, as in many others of the same nature, the Bir- 
mingham manufacturers are very accommodating, and quite 
prepared to stamp on their productions the American eagle, the 
cap of liberty, the efligy of Pio Nono or of the Comte de Cham- 
bord, if they get the order. the cash, or a good eredit. There 
are eighteen steel pen manufacturers in the Birmingham Direc- 
tory, and eight penholder makers. Two manufacturers employ 
about one thousand hands. and the other seventeen about as 
many more. We can most of us remember when a long hard 
steel pen, which required the nicest management to make it 
write, cost a shilling, and was used more as a curiosity, than as 
a useful, comfortable instrument. About 1820 or 1821 the first 
gross of three-slit pens was sold wholesale at £7 4s. the gross 
of twelve dozen. A better article is now sold at 6d. a gross. 
The cheapest pens are now sold at 2d. a gross; the best at from 
3s. 6d. to 5s. ; and it has been caleulsted that Birmingham pro- 
duces not less than a thousand million steel pens every year. 


10* 
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America is the best foreign ecustemer, in spite of a duty of 
twenty-four per cent. ; France ranks next, for the French pens 
are bad and dear.—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


WASHINGTON TREASURES AT ARLINGTON HOUSE. 


We learn that Benson J. Lossing, Esq., a distinguished artist 
of New York, and favorably known to the American public by 
a work entitled the Field Book of the Revolution, has been for 
some days at Arlington House, engaged in making drawings of 
the venerable articles in that mansion that were formeily of 
Mount Vernon, with a view to engravings of the same, to be 
published in Harper's Magazine. 

Among these touching memorials of the past are several of 
considerable antiquity. The sideboard that stood in the family 
dining room at Mount Vernon in the days of Lawrence Wash- 
ington, and an iron lamp that hung io the hall an hundred years 
ago. and shed its light upon the youthful Washington, then in 
the bloom of early manhood, and about to start on his high 
career of fame in the perilous expedition to Fort Du Quesne 
in 1755. 

There are also various memorials of the First Presidency, and 
the Last Days at Mount Vernon, [consisting of pieces of plate 
and domestic articles. } 

Drawings have also been made from the original pictures of 
Peele, Trumbull, and Sharpless. and ofjseveral ancient and mag- 
nificent pictures by Vandyke, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Wool- 
aston, from two centuries to a century and a half old. The 
Revolutionary Battle Pieces, painted by Mr. Custis. have been 
copied for engraving. They consist of Trenton, Princeton. 
Monmouth, Germantown. and Yorktown. The last is a very 
large painting, on a canvass of eight feet six, by six feet four. 
As it is rather large for a private residence, it is probable the 
painter will either present it to the State of Virginia. in whose 
bosom oceurred the glorious and ever memorab!e Surrender of 
Yorktown, the crowning glory of the war of independence, or 
to the city of Washington. 

To each of the engravings will be attached a deseriptive his- 
tory of the subject represented. From the superior style in 
which the Messrs. Harpers will get up these venerable and most 
interesting reminiscences of the past we angur a rich treat toall 
those who will delight in perusing. in the relies of by gone days, 
the memories of the beloved Washington.— Alex. Gazette. 
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ACCOUNTS FROM LIBERIA. 


Accounts from Liberia, via England, are to Jan. 25th. Nu- 
merous letters have been recived from the Colonists, from re- 
cent emigrants, and from Bishop Scott, of the Methodist Church, 
and from Bishop Payne of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh. 
These all give encouraging accounts of Liberia. The three 
emigrant vessels which sailed last November, the Joseph Max- 
well from Wilmington. N.C., the Linda Stewart from Norfolk, 
and the Shirley from Baltimore, also the Oriole, which sailed 
from New-York in October—had arrived in safety, with three 
hundred and sixty emigrants. These, so far as appears, are 
pleased with the country, have passed safely through the accli- 
mating fever, and are full of hope and courage for the future. 
Bishop Payne, who is visiting the Protestant Episcopal mission- 
ary stations in Liberia, appears to be much pleased with what 
he has seen of the country and its inhabitants. He had made 
arrangements for extending the missionary operations of the 
Episcopal church to Monrovia. President Roberts had returned 
from his recent visit to England and France. The settlement 
of the Fishtown territory had been resumed, with encouraging 
prospeets. The saw-mill at Buchanan was in successful ope- 
ration. 

A letter from John D. Johnson, who emigrated from Wil- 
liamsburgh, N. Y. a few months since, contains the following : 

‘I have not ability to deseribe the advantages to be reaped 
in this country, nor have I the time. My business is so much 
better than it ever was before, that I am constantly occupied iu 
attending to it. 

This is a great country for men and women who love liberty 
and who love themselves, for money can be made here.” 

N. Y. Observer. 


THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


The item of chief interest by the last steamer from England 
relates to the proceedings of Russia against Turkey. The pros- 
pect for a general war seemed very favorable at the beginning — 
but the latest intelligence, w thout going into particulars. gives 
us to understand that all difficulties will probably be adjusted 
peaceably. 

The Porte. in its old age and infirmities, has hecome the stand- 
ing subject for bullying on the part of the European powers. 
France commenced the game last fall, aud extorted great con- 
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cessions with respect to the Holy Places for the Catholics of 
Syria. Austria recently resorted to the same expedient to gain 
its point in the Montenegrin territory. Russia, not to be be- 
hind hand, has, by its ostentatious arrogance, outstrippod all 
competitors, and not content with effecting its ends privately, 
seems disposed to insult and degrade the Ottoman Empire 
openly and before the eyes of all the world. The concessions 
made to France, touching the Holy Places, are pronounced in- 
jurious to the Greek Church. of which the Russian Emperor is 
the head and protector. If this be so, and Russia insists on the 
withdrawal of those concessions, an issue must arise between 
France and the Porte, or France and Russia. 

From the tone of the London Times, which we suppose 
speaks the sentiments of the British Ministry, England is not 
disposed to support the Freneh pretensions against Russia, and 
is not very averse to the dismemberment of Turkey. The Lon- 
don News—the organ of the Radicals, gives expression to very 
different views. 

The truth of the matter is, that all the powers desire to par- 
tition the Turkish Empire—and the difficulty is to settle among 
themselves the portion which each shall have. Austria wants 
nearly all the Turkish territory in Europe—Russia is iotent 
upon Constantinople and the Asiatic possessions extending in 
the direction of the British dominions in India—France wants 
Syria and Egypt—Eugland wants Egypt, and she is jealous of 
Russia becoming her neighbor in the East ;—and Russia, on ae- 
count of the pretensions of her church to the Holy Places, is 
unwilling to surrender Palestine to France. 

Where there is so much ambition and such diversity of inter- 
est, the only way to settle the matter will be by the sword. The 
quarrel may be deferred—but sooner or later, it will be inevi- 
table.—Whig of April 9th. 


THE ADJOURNMENT OF THE LEGISLATURE. 


The Legislature which has been occupying the capitol of our 
State in this city for some months past, closed its long and la- 
borious session, the first under the new constitution, on Monday 
evening last, the I]th inst., and the members, we suppose, have 
all very generally returned to their homes. The session, we 
believe, has been the longest yet known in our annals, having 
been, exclusive of the last summer recess, of nine and a_ half 
mouth’s duration. We see it stated in the Enquirer, that * the 
number of bills passed at its first session, of 1851-2, was about 
475, andthe number passed at the session now just closed is, 
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over 600, making in ail about 1100 bills.” It adds: “The 
Legislature now dissolved, maugre all that has been said to the 
contrary, has been a working Legislature, as the immense 
amount of business dispatched proves.” The Whig is not quite 
so complimentary to the departed bodies, but says: ‘* Well, they 
assembled near eighteen months ago, and with the exception of 
a recess for a few mouths last summer, have been in session ait 
the time. This is the firstspecimen they have given the people 
of what they mean by bieunial sessions,—not one session in two 
years, but one session two years long. What have they done 
during that whole period of time? From the 10th of January, 
1852, to the Ist of June in the same year, their legislation is 
scarcely more than a blank leaf. A recess was taken from the 
time when the Presidential campaign opened, until it closed ; 
and then our Democratic Legislature reassembled. With the 
exception of a number of Internal Improvement bills, and a 
few bills of a general character, their time has been devoted to 
party manceuvring, to secure a monopoly of State patronage to 
the Democratic party,” &c. We do not, of course, undertake 
to decide between these views; but leave them to speak for 
themselves. We may fairly say, however. that among the acts 
passed there were some in which the most intelligent members 
of both parties concurred. and which, we trust, will greatly pro- 
mote the best interests of our State. We allude here more par- 
ticularly to the acts relating to rail-roads and other public works, 
which notwithstanding some waste, and some mistake perhaps 
on some points, must, on the whole, do great good. We refer 
also with great satisfaction to the hill which has been passed 
appropriating $42,000 annually to be applied to the removal of 
our free people of colour to Liberia—an act of wisdom and 
charity which must be eminently salutary and benign. 





SEBASTIAN CANO. 


Sebastian Cano, or Cauus. a Biscayan by birth, attended the 
celebrated Magellan in bis voyages; and passed those straits 
with him which were subsequently called after his name. He 
retired to Seville in 1522. Charles V. presented him with a 
globe having this device; “Primus me circumdedisti.” You 
first went round me. 
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TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 


' Truth is always consistent mith itself, and needs nothing to 
help it out. It is always near at hand, and sits upon our lips, 
and is ready to drop out before we are aware ;. whereas a lie 
is troublesome, and sets a man’s invention upon the rack: and 
one trick needs a great many more to make it good.— Tillotson. 
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THE DESIRE OF FAME. 


Great kings and conquering nations have been the subject of 
these ancient histories, which have been preserved, and yet re- 
main among us, and withall of so many tragical poets, as, in 
the persons of powerful princes and other mighty men, have 
complained agaiust infidelity, time, destiny, and, most of all, 
agaiust the variable success of worldly things and instability of 
fortune. ‘To these undertakings these great lords of the world 
have been stirred up, rather by the desire of fame, which plow- 
eth up the air and soweth in the wind, than by the affection of 
bearing rule, which draweth after it so much vexation and so 
many cares. And that this is true, the good advice of Cineas 
to Pyrrhus proves. And certainly as fame hath often been dan- 
gerous to the living, so to the dead it is of no use at all, because 
separate from knowledge: which were it otherwise, and the 
extreme ill bargain of buying this lasting discourse understood 
hy them which are dissolved, they themselves would then rather 
have wished to have stolen out of the world without noise, than 
to be put in mind that they have purchased the report of their 
actions in the world by rapine, oppression, and cruelty, by giv- 
ing in spoil the innocent and labouring soul to the idle and in- 
solent, and by having emptied the cities of the world of their 
ancient inhabitants, and filled them again with so many varia- 
ble sorts of sorrows.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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A COMPLIMENT TO A STATUE. 


They tell us that Michael Angelo once found the following 
graceful compliment written on the pedestal of his beautiful 
statue of Night—represented asa sleeping woman—in the Grand 
Duke's Gallery at Florence: 


“La Notte che tu vedi in si dolei atti 
Dormire, fu da un Angelo scolpita 
In questo sasso ; e perché dorme ha vita; 
Destala se no’! credi, e parleratti."? 


The poetical artist immediately answered the lines with these ; 
supposed to be spoken by the statue herself—in her sleep. 


“ Grato m’é il sonno, ma piu lesser di sasso, 
Meutre che il dauno e la vergogua dura; 
Non veder e non sentir m’é gran ventura, 

Perd non mi destar—deh! parla basso.” 


We add here the translations of these verses by Mr. 


Bland, for the benefit of those of our readers who cannot enjoy 
the originals in the Italian—or even if they can—for it is always 
pleasant to compare. 
Inscription on the Statue of Night. 
“ Night io this lovely posture you behold. 
An Angel’s art to rugged marble gives 
This slumbering form. Because she sleeps, she lives. 
Doubt you?) Then wake her; by herself be told.” 
B. 
The Answer. 


* Grateful is sleep—hut more to be of stone, 
While guilt and shame upon the earth appear. 
My lot is happy nor to see nor hear: 

Thea wake me not—I fain would slumber on.” 


B. 
We add also the following translations by another hand, 
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which some of our readers may perhaps like better: or they 
will at least vary the pleasure. 


Inscription. 


This lovely Night, so soft and meek, 
Was fashioned by an Angel’s hand; 
Of stone; but sleeps, you understand, 

So lives; awake her and she’ll speak. 


The Answer. 


’Tis sweet to me to sleep—and so 
In stone—while crimes and woes abound, 
And fill the waking world around, 

I would not see nor hear—speak low. 


—— 


POETRY AND RELIGION. 


The poetry of our thoughts, like our religion, is apt to be kept 
apart from our every day lives; neither influences us as it ought 
todo. We should be wiser and happier if instead of secluding 
them in some secret shrine in our hearts, we suffered their hu- 
manizing qualities to temper our habitu#l words and actions. 


ANNE AND JANE. 


Anne and Jane are such a pair 

I could fancy either fair, 

And to either plight my troth ;— 

So I must be false to both. 
Martial Minor. 


— 


IN VINO VERITAS. 


In Vino Veritas—in wine is truth : 

Hear this old saw, ye gay and giddy youth, 

Nor drink too freely, lest ye should reveal 

What ye would do more wisely to conceal. 
Mentor, 





